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Carl Loewe's Story of his Early Life.* 
[Continued from page 73.] 

Thus usefully and productively, on all sides, 
were the years of my early boyhood spent. Much 
as music and its practice stepped into the fore- 
ground, I still remained entirely aloof from our 
present virtuosity, so fatal to all genuine creative 
faculty ; indeed it did not prevail so widely then 
as it does now. My father was no respecter of 
the theatre; how much less attractive must the 
rope-dancer arts of music have been to him! 

On the contrary it was his constant effort to 
implant a steadfast moral sentiment in my young 
soul.—Sometines a beggar from the neighborhood 
knocked at our door, and it seemed to me as if he 
had once seen better days: “Was the man always 
so poor?” I asked, after I handed him a gift. 
“No,” said my father,” this man was once deacon 
in our church, and he baptized thee in this room. 
On that occasion he made a beautiful discourse, 
telling us how we ought to thank God for giving 
us another boy in our old days, and how we should 
prize these latter gifts; for he was in his heart 
convinced that God would wish to see this child 
nurtured with especial love and trained togood.” 

“This, and what else the Lord hath laid upon 
us,” continued my father, “we will leave to Him, 
who gave thee to us. But do thou take an ex- 
ample from this beggar; there was a time when 
he wasa respectable man. ‘Then sin overcame 
him, he lost his office and will die despised. Prom- 
ise me that thou wilt never consent to sin !” 

I reached him my hand and said: “Papa, I 
will become no such man as this!” To this very 
|| day I feel how my father’s remarkably well-formed 
hand, hardened though it was by labor, grasped 
my own. I never have forgotten that hour, but 
I have striven evermore to keep my promise. 

Every third Sunday my father directed the 
church music. The town musician Wieprechtt 
arranged a little orchestra; this man was partic- 
ularly interesting to me, because he lived so high 
upin the tower. School children, with some ap- 
prentices and journeymen, formed the choir. Af- 
| ter I had several times successfully performed the 
part of the Maid in the Passion narrative, I was 
soon promoted in these church musical services 
to the part of solo soprano. I knew by heart the 
whole year’s round of the church music, and I 
solfeggioed with my father all the primo and se- 
condo violin parts through,upon a wager, carefully 
Observing all the trills, mordenti and runs, in 
which these pieces were not poor. 

But with the already mentioned: hand-pieces 
for the piano, by Tiirk, our note treasury was 
now exhausted. The chorals I had long been 
able to sing and play, and the hand-pieces too I 
tang as fluently as a violin could play them. That 
came altogether of itself, for while my father in- 
structed me he sang, and I sang with him. 

1 attended the school now very irregularly, be- 
Locrantinted for Dwicut’s JouRNAL oF Music from ‘‘Dr. Cag. 
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vou C. H. Brrrer. Berlin, 1870.” 
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cause my father maintained that I could learn 
nothing more there.—Much surprised was I one 
evening, after I had played the Chorales as usual, 


and had given free play to my fancy and in the. 


Pre-and Postludium, to hear my father say to 
my mother half aloud: “The lad plays already 
better than I do.” While I played in this way 
in the evening, my father used to go to bed and 
fall asleep. 

As in my music, so too before long in Latin I 
outstripped my father, he having forgotten a good 
deal since his youth, when he went as far as the 
Prima through the Lutheran school at Halle. 

So I roved about actively in the garden, in the 
shafts and quarries of the mines, in the limekilns, 
on the church tower and under the church roof. 
Everywhere I felt around me the working and 
weaving of the forces of Nature. At night I of- 
ten suffered from the fear of ghosts. In the day- 
time the wide spaces of the church floor excited 
my imagination livelily. It had a singular and 
awful charm for mé, to be there alone, or to wan- 
der about there. I was happiest in the fields and 
in the open air. In the neighboring woods I 
hunted for Maybugs, for which I have still a fond- 
ness, plucked fragrant Maybells for my mother, 
gathered wortleberries in a little pot, picked nuts 
for myself fresh from the bushes, and then came 
home, as my father would say, laden with treas- 
ures, all of which Nature had poured out for me 
from her full horn of plenty. But those merry 
little people, the birds, engaged my attention es- 
pecially ; I had real satisfaction in recognizing 
every dweller of the branches by his own peculiar 
song and twitter. 

“Come, Hirzer,” I often said to the husband 
of my oldest sister Marie, “we'll set springes.” 
And the man, who as miner had to pass so many 
hours of his life in the gloomy shaft, went gladly 
in his free hours with the boy out into the green 
woods, where we set our traps. I liked particu- 
larly to set snares for the redbreast; I had 
springes everywhere, and the haunt of a stag, 
called the stag’s watering place, was not unknown 
tome. What a vivid recollection I had of this 
time afterwards, when I composed my “Henry 
the Fowler!” 

But in winter the evening brought me the 
finest hours. When the mother had toiled inde- 
fatigably alt day long for us, and the evening be- 
gan to darken, then I seated myself at the great 
stove ; my place was at her feet and I laid my 
head upon her lap. Thus we sat half dreaming 
for a long spell. “Now let me go,” she would 
then say to the father and the brothers and sis- 
ters; and then she, whom I loved before all 
others, would begin-to narrate wonderfully beau- 
iful reminiscences of her young days, old long- 
forgotten histories, which ever stand like strange 
fairy tales before my soul. But especially, when 
she had had a beautiful and marvellous dream, 
she knew how to tell it to me so distinctly, that I 
seemed to have dreamed it all myself. Often 
then would my eyes wander through the win- 
dows of our sitting room, which looked out upon 





an old ruined churchyard, away over its crumb- 
ling mounds and decaying crosses, and bury 
themselves in the dark foliage of the old lindens, 
which wrapped it in so deep a twilight. My 
mother’s dream-forms seemed to come to life in 
the moonlight on those hillocks. They turned 
their faces to me, and half anxiously, half long- 
ingly, I sought to fix them in my mind. 

When the mother had in this way become sil nt 
at last, and I pressed myself still more closely to 
her knees, then I used to beg of her: “Mama, 
now play us something,” and smiling she would 
take the violin, with which my father led the 
singing in the school, and play on it the sweet- 
est melodies. Ah, how those melodies became 
alive tome out there in the moonlight! She 
never had had any instruction in violin playing, 
and yet her tone sang into my heart so deeply. 

My mother was very serious, never gay, but 
always uniformly amiable and likewise busy. The 
father on the contrary was often out of tune and 
moody, particularly early in the morniug. Later 
and for the rest of the day he grew cheerful, in- 
deed merry. Though I could do nothing to suit 
him in the morning, though he often overwhelmed 
me with unjust reproachcs, yet he came cheer- 
fully to the table and talked much about his happy 
domestic state. In the afternoon he went into 
the field, where, witty and jocose, with might and 
diligence he labored in the sweat of his brow. 
But active as he was, in these mechanical labors 
he never got beyond a certain awkward foresight, 
which often made me laugh right heartily. But 
with the evening came the Papa’s rosy humor; 
he told many stories of his youth, never without 
pointing the moral for our good, thereby unfold- 
ing a great worldly prudence. At this time too 
he used to smoke the only pipe which he allowed 
himself during the day, and it was my duty at 
stated intervals to bring him a paper of tobacco 
from the dealer in the village. When I handed 
this to him, I never failed to hear the remark 
“Never form the habit of smoking; it is neither 
for hunger, nor for thirst.” This wish of my 
father, unfortunately, I have not fulfilled, for, as 
everybody knows, the youngest “fox” in the Uni- 
versity is soon put to the proof (“probirt”) at least 
in smoking, and virtuosity is pretty sure to fol- 
low all too soon upon this first proof. 

Very interesting reading to my father, in the 
evening, was our only weekly newspaper, and 
verily in my boyhood the Halle Courier brought 
news of immense importance. It was remarkable 
how my father from his hermitage, into which a 
stranger seldom penetrated, made original and 
yet just observations on the perplexed and tan- 
gled politics of the time. I have still a distinct 
remembrance of his saying to us one evening: “I 
see it coming, this Buonaparte will rule not only 
France, but all the world.” But when Napoleon 
stood before Vienna in 1805, he said; “This 
Cesar has transplanted the blood bath of the 
Revolution.” But when the Courier was read 
through to the end, politics was forgotten. 

The mother and two sisters used to spin in the 
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evening hours. The older one was particularly 
interesting to me from the fact, that she knew by 
heart the then brand new Ballads of Biirger. 
Those poems made a great impression on us all. 
They were written in the spirit of the people. 
The popular life had seized upon them and borne 
them even into our little mountain village. My 
sister had especially to keep repeating to me “The 
Pastor of Taubenheim’s Daughter ;” I was also 
very fond of Stolberg’s “‘Penitent.” 

But my sister Marie Hiirzer, the miner’s wife, 
had a most unique vivacity. The intellectual 
sphere, in which she moved by virtue of her so- 
cial position, was naturally a limited one; but 
our church, which, like its great founder, allows 
every one to draw out of its spiritual spring, 
turned also to account the intellectual soul-life of 
the miner’s wife. Both of the ministers of Lobe- 
jiin were dry and shallow moralists. They lacked 
a deep religious faith ; the spiritual substance of 
the Christian doctrine had not been unsealed to 
them. So they preached and labored on in a 
dull round of routine. That was nothing for a 
woman of such lively feelings. “The sermon to- 
day was worth nothing at all,” she often used to 
say: “only let me speak once upon that text!” 
And then she straightened herself up, like one 
inspired, and gave us a searching discourse wor- 
thy of any religious enthusiast of her sex. These 
peculiar preachments moved me deeply, coming 
from so sweet a mouth. For my sister was beau- 
tiful. Her blue eyes looked down upon me, as 
clear and bright as day. And when the dis- 
course was ended and I went softly up to her 
and said: “That was beautiful, Marie,” ther she 
smiled so friendlily and two deep dimples showed 
themselves upon her rosy cheeks. 

My brother Andreas was the ablest of us all. 
He spoke Latin as fluently as German, but in 
spite of his successful studies he had not the mo- 
ral energy to keep himself in any office. He was 
alike unfortunate in philology and as a_theolo- 
gian. So he became a weight upon my father 
growing old. 

Fritz, on the contrary, the oldest of my broth- 
ers, was nothing but a source of joy to him. He 
was marked by strength of character and earnest 
moral sentiment. He too studied ‘Theology, and 
was destined by an accident to be of extraordi- 
nary use to me. He had the fortune, as candidate, 
to become private teacher in Berlin in the house 
of the famous Capellmeister Righini,and as he was 
uncommonly musical, he easily appropriated to 
himself the singing method of the great Italian. Af- 
terwards, when he came as Con-rector to Wettin, 
on a visit to the paternal house, he often made 
me sing. That excellent method suited me quite 
well, and I soon mastered it, on which account I 
have sometimes playfully called myself Righini’s 
grandson. Through his intimate relations with the 
first Capellmeister of the Royal Opera, Fritz be- 
came a friend of the theatre. One can imagine 
how little this suited my father. He begged us 
repeatedly to enter into no alliance with this fan- 
tastical world of misrepresentation and vain show, 
buat to build our fature on the rock of the church. 
Such views of life grew out of the conditions of 
the common town society of those times, and out 
of the narrow life and office of a little town. 

How vividly those words of my father came 
back to my mind, when [ called upon Carl Maria 
von Weber! I was then a student, and in the 
course of the conversation Weber said to me: 
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“Never go to a theatre ; that is not for a creative 
talent. When I come home from the rehearsals, 
with my eyes affected by the perpetual lamp 
light, and my head full of opera melodies, I am 
so exhausted, bodily and mentally, that it is im- 
possible for me to compose.” 

A second time | was reminded of that wish of 
my father, when I was called to Stettin to a po- 
sition in the church and school, and the wish was 
expressed that I might never occupy myself with 
the theatre. Mindful of this double warning, in 
the year 1830, I declined a call to the Capell- 
meister-ship of the Konigstiidtische Theatre in 
Berlin. And finally, after all my efforts to bring 
my operas upon the stage have failed, I have 


again thought of my father and of the faithful, 


care from which his warning proceeded. 

My father was a devout, enthusiastic Christian. 
He deeply impressed upon my mind the love of 
Christ and fear of God. By perseverance in 
praying aloud it was sought to fix in me these 
sentiments. At times in tranquil seriousness he 
spoke of his death, which, to the joy of all of us, 
however, was far distant; he did not die until I 
had been established for some years in Stettin ; 
but he never alluded to the departure of my 
mother. He knew that I would not have borne 
any such remark, hut would have interrupted it 
with loud weeping. My love for my mother be- 
came almost morbid.* 

Thus I reached my tenth year, with no impor- 
tant circumstances to influence my free, untram- 
melled life, or bring about decided changes in its 
course. 


*Later, as a man of twenty-four, Liéwe wrote from Halle to 
his betrothed, Julie von Jacob, at Dresden: ‘‘You wish to 
know whether I am like my father. I believe not. My father 
has more brown hair and a soft, quiet, self-complacent look, 
but not without vivacity. He has an extraordinary memory, 
which really deserves admiration, but not much original judg- 
ment. My mother is in Aer way a knowing woman ; of swift 
resolution and a quick and lively temperament. In bodily 
constitution and in the mould of my face, I am, they say, 
like her altogether.”’ 

Liwe’s brother said afterwards of him, that he combined the 
wisdom and vivacity of the mother with the goodness of heart 
and gentle manliness of the father. 


[To be Continued.] 





The London Opera Season. 


The opera season ot 1871 has proved the most dis- 
appointing in our recollection. Never before have 
there been such terrible shortcomings in the realiza- 
tion of the promises put forth in the prospectuses— 
those most deceptive of literary productions. “La 
Donna del Lago,” “La Juive,” “La Prophéte,” “Les 
Diamans de la Couronne,” “I! Matrimonio Segreto,” 
Flotow’s “L’Ombre,”—all these novelties, besides 
several important revivals, were promised at one or 
other of our two opera-houses, and not one of them 
has been produced. The experience of this season 
ought to give a death-blow to the custom of issuing 
documents with a string of promises, the fulfilment 
of which is impracticable, and which in many cases 
there is not the least intention of attempting to fulfil. 
Mr. Gye has adhered to his favorite plan of bringing 
out one novelty so near the end of the season as just 
to admit of its being played twice. No one who 
read the prospectus would have guessed that all the 
other novelties promised would be shelved in favor of 
Cimarosa’s “Astuzie Femminili,”’ but such has been 
the case. We would not, however, find fault with 
the selection ; for, though the work is rather unsuited 
to representation in such a large theatre as Convent 
Garden, it has qualities which may usefully serve as 
a corrective to some tastes which meet with too much 
encouragement from opera-goers of the present day. 
There is nothing sensational or immoral in the story, 
the music is neither noisy nor elaborately scientific, 
and there is no scope for spectacular shows or stage- 
carpentry ; but it is rich to overflowing in simple and 
graceful melodies, and its concerted movements are 
many of them masterpieces of dramatic propriety 
and constructive skill. The duet for the two lovers 


in the first act, and the quartet in which they frighten 





the two unwelcome suitors in the second act, may 
serve as specimens. It is curious that though our 
public will not, as a rule, go to see unknown works, 
those who happen to be present almost always receive 
them with kindness, and judge with discrimination. 
We think more confidence might safely be placed in the 
willingness of English audiences to learn to love nov- 
elty, if the chance were afforded them. The perform- 
ance of Cimarosa’s work was not such as it ought to 
have been, indeed it can only be described as discred- 
itable to a house which claims to be one of the chief 
musical theatres in the world. The manager, with 
an inaccuracy and carelessness characteristic of the 
whole getting-up of the opera, states that it was com- 
posed in the year 1784, though the introduction of 
Russian ballet-music in the finale might serve to show 
that it must have been written after the composer’s 
return from Russia, in the year 1792. The true date 
is no doubt 1794, as given by the best authorities. 
Madlles. Sessi and Scalchi and Signor Cologni deserve 
praise; Signor Bettini was not up to his usual mark ; 
and of Signor Ciampi we need only say, that he al- 
lowed one of the principal songs in the opera to be 
executed by the orchestra alone, and that whatever 
humor there might seem to be in his acting, consisted 
simply in constantly thumping the boards with his 
stick. The sensation of the evening was produced 
by the interpolated air ‘Non son bella,” beautifully 
sung by Mdlle. Scalchi, who has been making great 
progress in popular favor this season. So beautiful 
a voice as hers deserves thorough cultivation. There 
is little else among the doings at this house that needs 
articular mention, for we cannot stop to speak at 
ength of the great tenor who has now retired from 
the stage on which he so long reigned without a rival, 
and on which he has unfortunately left no tolerable 
suceessor. But Mario’s. unapproached supremacy 
for so many years need not blind us to the fact that 
this year (and for some years past) his presence has 
been injurious to the true interest of musical art. 
Everything has been sacrificed to the supposed neces- 
sity for gratifying the public anxiety (artfully created ) 
to see Mario in his famous réles. We will hope that 
the manager will now be driven to seek popularity 
by methods more consistent with the encouragement 
of musical art. One artist remains, whom it would 
be grossly unjust to pass over without a word in re- 
cognition of his great ability. This is M, Faure, 
who as a master of all styles of singing has no supe- 
rior, and who as an actor shines “sicut inter ignes 
luna minores.’’ His Hamlet is most masterly, par- 
ticularly in that remarkably dull scene (musically 
considered) with his mother: he wants only one 
thing, unfortunately a thing out of his power to ac- 
quire, viz. a beautiful quality of voice, to make him 
one of the most popular singers of the time. The 
two new singers at this theatre, Madame Fabbri and 
M. Jourdan, require no special notice. Perhaps, as 
an indication of public taste, we may mention that 
the operas most often performed have been “Don 
Giovanni” (7 times), “Faust” and “Il Barbiére”’ 
(each 6 times), and “Guillaume Tell.” “La Favo- 
rita,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,” and “L’Etoile du 
Nord,” (5 times each.) —Musical Standard. 





Auber. 


(Paris Correspondence of the Athenzeum.] 


Several funeral orations were poured upon Auber’s 
tomb ; they lasted six whole hours. Poor Auber! 
He was the wittiest, driest, keenest of eomposers ; 
cynical and tasteful ; ironical and good natured ; care- 
ful of appearances and careless of morals, as to wo- 
men, at least ; with a dandified, coldish, gentle, Hook- 
ish (Theodore Hook’s) manner ; an epicurean, never 
canaille, of the Horatio school; a man who knew 
well how to steer his brilliant bark among the rocks, 
changing waves and winds of Parisian fickleness ; no 
hypocrite ; neither a red Jacobin nor a fawning cour- 
tier ; with no tint of exaggeration in him; no pre- 
tence ; no kind of small vanity but a good deal of 

ride; putting no mask on his little foibles, and de- 
Fighting to be called Auber-Pasha like Omer-Pacha ; 
keeping the best society and fond of solitude ;—in 
short, a very curious, complex figure, a puzzle and 
an enigma,—a very fine one, too. He liked horses, 
rode well, and was dexterous at fence; but fought no 
duels, however. He husbanded cleverly his life, 
spirits, youth, maturity and old age. Even his mel- 
odies were put @ interet. No capitalist managed as 
well as he did his genial, intellectual, even his 7 : 
resources. Whatever inspiration he had, he improved. 
He did not set up for a genius, so he escaped a terri- 
ble danger,--envy, which, in France, decides all. He 
had no enemies, and deserved none. He affected no 
enthusiasm, and inspired none. But he deserved ad- 
miration, the stream of his vivid inspiration was Ho- 
ratian, not Tyrtwan, and it flowed unchecked, una- 
bated, bright, strong, unpolluted, and free, to the 
very limits of age. His shrewd wit and knowledge 
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of men, such as they are in France, kept his genius 
in check. He was artificial-natural and natural-arti- 
ficial ;—exactly as a well bred woman, rather coquet- 
tish, but not flippant, has no objection to fine ribbons 
and diamonds, and éijour, and embroideries, and 
showing a little of the well shaped form, and the well 
proportioned shoulders and neck. 





Mario. 
(From the London Telegraph.) 

Some months ago travellers in Italy found them- 
selves amidst the seeming ruins of Signor Mario’s 
splendid palace in the neighborhood of Florence. 
“Seeming ruins,” we say—for the historic “Villa Sal- 
viati, ora di Candia,”’ is in itself as well preserved as 
any of the medisval Tuscan palaces, heightened in 
beauty though they generally are by the tender hand 
of Time. The Villa Salviata witnessed many a trag- 
‘edy—the murder of a Bishop among other trifles— 
during the stormy civil wars of Florence, and the 


sion and violence; but the weather-stains on the 
walls enhance the freshness of the green foliage that 
mantles them, and the castellated mansion is still 
strong enough to defy the inroads of many years to 
come. In its last aspect, it was filled with massive 
furniture, carefully collected from many a city, and 
heaped up in most admired disorder. Objects of 
virtu of every imaginable description, from rare old 
Venetian glass to modern statuettes of danseuses, from 
delicate vinaigrettes to meerschaum cigar-tubes of 
quaint device, were disposed around on every availa- 
ble table or console. Even personal toys, such as 
opera-glasses without number—every actor spends 
his leisure time in looking at his fellows—and_paint- 
ing materials—for Signor Mario is an artist with 
the fingers as well as with the voice—lay heaped 
about. Paintings were there, too, of every degree 
of mediocrity ; originals bought from pity of the art- 
ists, many bearing the names of authors who had 
never even looked upon their assumed handiwork ; a 
fine portrait of Grutia Grist, radiant in all her 
superb beauty, shining out from amongst its poorer 
companion subjects. Let it not be imagined that 
those who tell us these facts are revealing the secrets 
of hospitality ; for the occasion which disclosed the 
interest of the Villa Salviati was, alas! too public. 
Not even a tenor can be all-perfect; and Signor 
Marto’s neglect of ordinary business precautions 
had brought about the seizure and sale of most of his 
effects. But stone walls can be restored with more 
ease than the Gelicate fibres of a human throat. Last 
night the greatest tenor of his age bade farewell to 
the stage on which his noblest triumphs have been 
achieved. 

Marto in ruins, however, is far finer than any 
other living tenor in his prime. Just as the Colos- 
seum of Rome is at once grander and more beautiful, 
lovelier and more imposing, than any uninjured build- 
ing in the world—so Marto, with all the freshness of 
his voice worn away, and altogether uncertain wheth- 
er a single note will ever come at his call, is a finer 
singer, a fairer interpreter of his composer, a more 
engaging object, more full of youthful passion, than 
any among his younger rivals. One of the most re- 
markable characteristics in this hero’s remarkable 
career is its gradual development. [Here follows a 
passage already copied in our last.] 

Why make fee a fuss, Mr. Gradgrind may ask, 
about a mere singer ? Is it not enough that the earn- 
ings of a popular tenor average double the salary of 
a Prime Minister of England? It may seem very 
wrong for the geutleman ia question that a singer 
should be paid more than a diplomatist or a states- 
mao ; but let us recollect the rare union of many 
qualities, physical, mental and moral, which go to 
making up a great lyric actor. The money question, 
after all, is a mere matter of supply and demand ; but 
the combination of a number of rarely-united qualifi. 
cations is, from a mere statistical point of view, a 
phenomenon worth noting. To reckon up the pro- 

rtion which the pee of each faculty required 

ear to the general population, and then to work ont 
the probability that those powers should be found in 
any individual, would bring forth a total of unex- 
cted magnitude. Let it not bé supposed that voice 

is everything. It is rare indeed to find a natural tenor 
voice of good compass, without break or flaw, of 
sympathetic quality, flexible enongh to take training, 
strong enough to bear it. But voice is nothing with- 
ont the natural gifts ofa musician ; and, paradoxical 
as the thing may seem, it is actually true that it is 
easier to sing without voice than without ear. Indeed, 
there was once a consummate connoisseur who said 
that he “hated a good voice, because it was never 
possessed by a good singer.” It is unfortunately too 
true that the majority of vocalists do not begin to 
sing well until their natural means begin to fail. Thus 
& correct ear is above all things essential. Then 








stones of the building could tell many a tale of pas-. 





comes musical sympathy, without which the finest 
composition in the world is but as “sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal.” ‘To all these qualities must 
be added dramatic feeling—wbich is by no means to 
be confounded with musical. Without the faculty of 
memory it is obviously impossible to get through the 
smallest part; and without very great application 
and patience no results can be obtained in music, any 
more than in mathematics. Then, for the lyric stage, 
exactly the same physical attributes are needed as for 
the purely dramatic—bat in higher proportion; for 
the Opera, being far more ideal, requires natural ad- 
vantages that approach more nearly the pitch of per- 
fection. Histrionic capability is almost as indispen- 
sable ; and it happens that in this respect the lyric 
stage has at all times been singularly rich. Nothing 
more powerful than the acting of Adelina Patti and 
Mario in last Monday’s performance of “Les Hugue- 
nots” is to be seen on any theatre in Europe. In- 
deed, the suggestion recently made, that Mario should 
now take to the acting drama, has had more than one 
precedent. Among others we may point to the case 
of Johanna Wagner—who, her voice having failed 
in this country, is now the principal actress at the ad- 
mirably conducted Court Theatre of Berlin. Mario 
has not only all the qualifications we have suggested, 
as well as many others which we have not time to 
enumerate ; but he has also the rare advantage of a 
generally artistic nature. Heis a draughtsman of no 
mean pretensions, and an archeologist of much re- 
search ; hence his picturesque costumes, which are 
invariably not less strictly accurate than they are full 
of grace. Hence, too, the gestures which are as ele 

gant as they seem unsought—as much in keeping 
with the character as with the situation. Mario, in 
fact, is artiste jusqu’au bout des ongles. Even strong 
democrats will feel disposed to attribute something of 
the eminently gentlemanlike demeanor that invaria- 
bly and under all circumstances distinguishes the fa- 
mous tenor, to the sangre azur which flows in the 
Conte di Candia’s noble veins. And this strange, in- 
explicable charm is especially useful on the lyric 
stage, where all is, to a certain extent, ideal. When 
Mario appears in a peasant’s costume, we feel at 
once that the dress, with its silken ribands and satin 

hat, is a disguise, and that Nemorino or Elvino is 
used to a rapier and accustomed to “the nice conduct 
of a clouded cane.”” So with the great tenor’s Al- 
maviva—we feel instinctively that, though feigning 
to be drunk, a real nobleman can never even simu- 
late coarseness, and that he must always be “gentle.” 
Of the indefinable quality of “genius’’ we will not 
speak ; but we have said enough to satisfy even the 
most captious that the farewell of such a lyric actor 
as Mario merits a word of public gratitude. With 
mixed feelings, with much thankfulness, and with 
great regret, we bid him farewell ; live as long as we 
may, “we shall not look upou his like again.” 





Signor Mario’s Repertory. 

Since his first appearance here on the 6th of June, 
1839, the occasion being the benefit of Madame 
Grisi, Signor Mario has been altogether absent but 
from one London Opera season—that of 1869—when 
the rival impresarios, Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, 
rashly combining their forces, deemed they were 
strong enough to dispense with the services of the 
eminent tenor. In 1842, however, he sang but three 
nights, resigning his engagement upon a difference 
of opinion with his manager, Mr. Lumley; he had 
been required to play the part of Pollio to another 
Norma than the Norma of Madame Grisi. With 
these exceptions, Signor Mario has sung here on an 
average thirty nights in every opera season since his 
debut. He has appeared on 935 occasions. His reper- 
tory consists of forty-four operas. A list is subjoined 
of his characters in the order in which they were un- 
dertaken by the singer, with the number of times he 
has played in each in London, these performances be- 
ing, of course, distributed in the majority of cases 
over several seasous :— 

1839.—As Gennaro in Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti), 
he has appeared 91 times; Nemorino, in /’lisir d’ 
Amore (Donizetti), 21 times ; Pollio, in Norma (Bel- 
lini), 14 times: 

1840.—Rodrigo, in Za Donna del Lago (Rossini), 
3 times. 

1841.—Orazio, in Gli Orazi e Curiazi (Cimarosa). 
3 times; Arturo, in Za Straniera (Bellini), twice ; 
Crispus, in Fausta (Donizetti), twice ; Almaviva, in 
Il Barbiere (Rossini), 102 times; Un Gondoliere, in 
Marina Faliero (Donizetti), 4 times. 

1843.—Elvino, in La Sonnambula (Bellini), 17 
times; Ottavio, in Don Giovanni (Mozart), 47 times ; 
Giannetto, in La Gazza Ladra (Rossini), 13 times ; 
Arturo, in 7 Puritani (Bellini), 44 times; Carlo in 
Linda di Chamouni (Donizetti), 6 times ; Ernesto, in 
Don Pasquale (Donizetti), 32 times ; Don Ramiro, in 
“La Cenerentola (Rossini), 3 times. 





1844.—Paolino, in 1 Matrimonio Segrete (Cima- 
rosa), 9 times; Edgardo, in Lucia di Lummermoor 
(Donizetti), 9 times; Don Carlos, in Don Curlos 
(Costa), 5 times ; Otello, in Otello ( Rossini), 5 times ; 
Roggero, in Corrado d’ Altamura (Ricci), once. 

1845.—Gualtiero, in Z/ Pirata (Bellini), 5 times; 
Ferrando, in Cosi fan Tutte { Mozart), twice. 

1846.—Oronte, in 7 Lombardi (Verdi), 11 times; 
Percy, in Anna Bolena { Donizetti), 9 times ; Enrico, 
in Don Gregorio (Donizetti), twice. 

1847.—Jacopo Foscari, in J due Foscart (Verdi), 
3 times; Uberto, in La Donna ded Lugo { Rossini, 17 
times. 

1848.—Fernando, in Za Favorita (Donicetit), 49 
times ; Raoul, in Les Huguenots {Meyerbeer), 119 
times. 

1849.—Masaniello, in Masanielle (Auber), 12 
times ; Jean, in Ze Prophéte (Meyerbeer), 45 times. 

1850.—Rambaldo, in Roberto di Diavolo (Meyer- 
beer), 6 times; Lazaro, in Za Juiwe (Halévy), 4 
times. 

1851.—Tamino, in Ji Flauto Magico (Mozart), 8 
times. 

1853.—II Duca, in Rigoletto (Verdi), 32 times. 

1856.—Manrico, in J/ Zrovatore { Verdi), 28 times. 

1857. Alfredo, in La Traviata, { Verdi), 9 times. 

1858.—Lionello, in Marta (Flotow, 30 times ; Don 
Giovanni, in Don Giovonni (Mozart), 11 times. 

1859.—Viscardo, in J/ Giuramonte (Mercadante), 
once. 

1861.—II Daca, in Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi), 
29 times. 

1864.—Faust, in Faust (Gounod,) 59 times. 

1867.—Romeo, in Romeo e Giulietta (Gounod), 11 
times. 

These 935 performances have been thus divided 
among the fourteen composers :—Iu operas by Don- 
izetti, Signor Mario has sung 225 times ; Meyerbeer, 
170; Rossini, 143; Verdi, 112; Bellini, 82; Gou- 
nod, 70; Mozart, 68; Flotow, 30; Cimarosa, 12; 
Auber, 12; Costa, 5; Halévy, 4; Ricci,1; and 
Mercadante, 1. It may be noted that on forty-one 
occasions, not included in the above reckoning, the 
singer has appeared in fragments of operas. But two 
new impersonations were attempted under these con- 
ditions. In 1843, he three times appeared as Arnoldo 
in.the second act of Rossini’s Guglielmo Tell, and once 
as Lindoro in a selection from L’/taliana in Algieri, 
by the same composer, Tenor parts almost invaria- 
bly demand of their impersonators youthful looks, 
graceful presence, and gallant bearing. How com- 
pletely Signor Mario, after the decline of his vocal 
gifts, met these requirements, there is no need again 
to record. There is perhaps but one tenor part of 
importance in the whole operatic repertory, the ade- 
quate pourtrayal of which exacts of the singer an 
appearance of age and infirmity. This is Lazaro— 
Eleazar he is nafned in the original—the chief char- 
acter in Halévy’s La Juive, and especially devised for 
M. Duprez. As Lazaro, Signor Mario was required 
for the first time in his life to whiten his locks, line 
his face, and present himself as the father of the he- 
roine. The opera has not been repeated since its 
first production in Italian in 1850. A revival of the 
work was promised in the prospectus of Covent 
Garden of this season, with a view to Signor Mon- 
gini’s attempting the great part indeed of Lazaro, 
and the appearance of Mdlle. Lucca in the character 
of Rachel. But the plans and pledges of impresa- 
rios seem to be rather designed to entertain the cred- 
ulous than to serve any really useful purpose. Hal- 
évy’s music has at no time obtained favor here com- 
mensurate with its popularity on the Continent. Some 
day or other, however, La Juive may be worth repro- 
ducing in London, if only on the ground of its being: 
the one opera in which Signor Mario consented to 
look otherwise than young, winsom and chivalrous. 








Farewell Benefit of Signor Mario. 
19TH Juty, 1871, 


WuEN HE PLAYED FERNANDO, AS HE ALONE CAN 
PLAY IT, IN “La Favorita,” FOR THE LAST 
TIME IN LoNnDON. 


(‘From Punch.”’) 

House densely crowded. Enthusiasm from the 
commencement shown in fitful flashes throughout the 
opera. Whenever Signor Mario is recalled, he grace- 
fully leads on Mademoiselle Scalchi, the Leonora of 
the evening. But, at last, the opera over, enthusiasm 
bursts out ablaze, and demands no longer La Favo- 
rita, but The Favorite of the music-loving public for 
the last thirty years. 

With this slight prologue we are now in the Stalls. 
“Valete,” Signor Mario is saying: it is quite neces- 
sary to add ‘‘et plaudite.” Allons donc ! 

Shouts of “Bravo, Marto!” gradually swelling into 

a deafening roar as Mario appears in front of the 

curtain. Boquets in showers. 








hemes 
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We tt Inrormep Person (to Frienp). Mario’s 
a—bravo !—Count in his own right. Bravo ! Hurrah! 

His Frrenp (applauding). No; he’s a—bravo! 
—Marquis—(afraid of having, in his enthusiasm, con- 
tradicted too peremptorily—Exit Marto, first time}— 
at least, so I think. ( Toinies applause. te-appear- 
ance of Mario). Here he comes again. Bravo! 
Bravo! 
( Three dozen sg and several wreaths thrown on the 
stage. Signor Mario pieks them all up.) 

Ou ‘GENTLEMAN (sympathetically). Hope he 
won’t suffer from lumbago to-morrow. Bravo! 

(More tumult, cheering, hurrahing. Signor Mario 
bows right and left.) 

Etper.y Lapy (feelingly). He’s very nervous. 

Youncer Lapy (rather hysterical). He’s very 
pale. { Applauds, and feels she could almost cry. 
Her Broruer (who is an Amateur Singer at Pri. 
vate Operetta parties, and of course knows all about it). 
Pale! Booh! that’s ’cos he hasn’t washed the paint 
off. ; His sister thinks this very unkind. Tears. Cheers.) 

( More cheers—people rising tumultuous! y—bouquets 
—wreaths ! !) 2 

Frienp or WEtL-InrormeD Person (renewing 
the discussion). He isa Marquis, because Princess 
Mary bowed to him. 
——- applause, consequent upon the ever ar 

>RINCESS Mary OF CaMBRIDGE, as she will always 
be in our memory, throwing a wreath to Signor Mario. 
The Ducness OF CaMBRIDGE throws another, which 
Signor Mario catches. Immense applause.) : 

A Posuic Scnoot DuKE (in private box, jocu- 
larly). Well fielded. Bravo! [Exit Mario 
a Lal gradually bowing himself out. 

WeiuInrormep Person (determined to argue 
with Friend). That doesn’t prove he’s a Marquis. 
He was a great friend of Princess Mary’s. (More 
cheering: Everybody stands up. Evidently they will 
have him on again.) 

FaMILiar Person (next to Well-Informed Person.) 
The Tecks have sent him a handsome dinner service, 

old. 
° | Bravo! Cheers. Exit Mario, backwards again, 
probably backing on to the prompter’s toes. 

Wet Inrormep Person (not to be outdone). No, 
silver: 
| Bravissimo ! Cheerissimol Re-enter Mario. . 

Otp Hanirve (generally languid). No—never— 
gad. (Becomes languidly interested.) Bravo! (Taps 
two fingers of right hand against three of his left, and 
is rather ashamed of himself for such a show of weak- 
ness 
(M shies collects a few hundred bouquets, bows a few 

hundred times, and then disappears, sideways this 

time. 

> (inelnding the languid ts, who 
begin to think that if they must applaud, they'll take off 
their gloves). Bravo, Mario! 

(Re-enter Mario, evidently having commenced taking off 
part of his monk’s costume. More bouquets, more flowers, 
more wreaths. People in side bores nod at him encour- 
agingly, as if he was a young beginner, then smile at one 
another, as much as to say, “There—we aid it that 
time.” Royal Bor enthusiastic.) 

DiscontenteD Person (who can’t have enough for 
his money). Wlsh he’d speak. 

Entuvsiast (excitedly). He—bravo !—will. (Hur- 
rah! Bravo! 


eh . 





Entuvustast No. 2 (more cxrcitedly). No, he— 
bravo !—won’t: he can’t. 
Turrp Enrausiast (almost angrily). What !— 


bravo !—hurrah !—not speak English ¢ 

Entravsiastic Lapy. Yes, he’s going to—— 

| Waves pockethandkerchief. 

Perrect SrranGer (to her. Euthusiasm being 
one of Nature's touches, makes everybody kin for the mo 
ment). I’m afraid he won’t—— 
| Tries to get a speech out of Mario by shout- 
ing “Bravo !” several times, 

One Voice FROM SOMEWHERE ABOVE. Speak! 
Everyone (drowning the little Voice.) Hurrah! 


Bravo! 

[ Handkerchiefs, bouquets, §c., §rc., ad. lid. 
Unpecievine Wortpiine. Wonder if it’s—bravo! 
—his last appearance ? 

At last Mario makes his exit, beginning sideways, then 
disappearing backwards, for the fifth time. Lights 
begin to be extinguished. Enthusiasm subsides, and 
everybody leaves solemnly, as if coming out of church. 
Enthusiasm outside. Mario cheered to his carriage.) 
Youre Hanirvs (loudly toa Friend in the Hall, 

0 as to be heard by Admiring Crowd). I went to sa 

good bye to the old boy. Very much affected. (//e 

probably went round to the Stage Door to see Mario 
come out.) 
O.p Hanitve (also loudly.) I remember Mario 

when, &e., &e. 

| The usual thing about his first appearance, with 
additions about Rusini, Persiani, and Grisi's 
début. 





Carriages gradually receive the enthusiasts, and by half 
past twelve Covent Garden is still and dark, for 
Mario has gone, and so has everyone else.) 

Mr. Penen. Fare Thee Well! and if forever— 
then for ever—Mario, Prince of Lyric Artists, fare 
thee well! 

(Bids Sicnor Marto adieu, and adds when he 
is gone, ) 
Though lost to ear, 


Co memory dear, 
9 ne'er shall look upon bis like again. 





Musical Influences in England. 
The Quarterly Review for July, in an article on 
“Music, its Origin and Inffuence,”’ says : 


“Tt is difficult either to estimate or to over-estimate 
the influence of Mr. John Hullah on music and musi- 
cal taste in England, which we have the more pleas- 
ure in recording, as many persons seem now to forget 
the services he has rendered. In 1840, under the 
sanction of the Committee of Council on Education, 
Mr. Hullah brought over from Paris the French sys- 
tem of Wihelm, and singing schools soon sprang up 
throughout the country. Exeter Hall was the scene 
of the first great Hullah Concerts, and in 1853 St. 
Martin’s Hull was built and fitted up by Mr. Hullah’s 
own exertions. Here was performed every then ex- 
isting work of importance, many for the first time. 
He brought out a large number of the best living 
singers—Medame Sherrington, Sims Reeves, Sant- 
ley, Thomas, Cummings; and many of our best in- 
strumentalists made their first débiits under him. He 
also inaugurated the class-teaching in schools under 
his charge, and a large number of the students in the 
training schools who have shown special talent for 
music have become choirmasters and organizing mas- 
ters in different parts of the country, and real centres 
of civilization. Mr. Hullah is the author of several 
operas which were produced with success in their 
day; he has also written songs and part-songs, be- 
sides numerous exercises and vocal studies of all 
kinds for the instruction of his classes. 

“It is impossible not to mention here the name of 
the Rev. John Curwen, who within the last few years 
has introduced the Tonic Sol-fa system into this 
country. The notation he employs is a letter nota- 
tion, and the prominent tonal difference between the 
Hullah and the Sol-fa methods turns on this one im- 
portant fact that Do is a fixed sound in Hullah’s sys- 
tem, but Do stands for the keynote of any key what- 
ever with the solfaists. Thus Mr. Curwen’s method 
is based on the principle of key relationship, which 
regards tones not as high or low but as grouped about 
the governing or keynote. The rapid spread of this 
system in schools, factories, and the rural districts 
seems to indicate that it is especially wellfadapted for 
teaching the more ignorant the el ts of 
music. But upon this subject there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion amongst good musicians. However, 
the Commtttee of Council on education announced 
in 1869 their resolution to accept ‘the Tonic Sol-fa 
method and the Tonic Sol-fa notation upon the same 
terms as should from time to time be applicable to 
the ordinary method and notation.’ In connection 
with the progress of singing in England, it must be 
noted for the honor of our country that Mr. Henry 
Leslie has produced out 0 { English voices and Eng- 
lish enthusiasm a choir so perfect that we may doubt 
whether anywhere in the world there exists or ever 
has existed sueh a body of trained voices both male 
and female. To hear Bach’s motet, ‘The Spirit also 
helpeth,’ Mendelssohn’s 43d Psalm, or Schubert’s 
23d Psalm, by this choir, is to listen to a delicacy of 
execution which has probably reached the limits of 
choral perfection. Mr. Leslie is also known as the 
author of a fine oratorio, ‘Immanuel,’ and numerous 
songs and part songs. 

“Jullen (Louis Antoine) was too popular for his 
own fame—a scornf.1] smile is apt to pass over the 
sound masician’s face at the very mention of it—yet 
no man did more than Jullien to kindle the love of 
music, good, bad and indifferent, throughout the 
length and breadth of England. Let us be pardoned 
if we pause to pay a passing tribute to one who has 
been a little underrated. Jullien arrived here in 1838, 
with a prodigious reputation as a popular chef ’d or- 
chestre, and his promenade concerts scon became the 
rage. The music played was at times extravagant ; 

istols, crackers, and even blue and red fires and muas- 

etry, were employed to enhance the powers of the 
orchestra and astound the audienes. A new polka 
by Jullien was an event—for no mortal could tell 
what would take place before the end of it. But 
Jullien was also a lover of good music; he knew his 
public, and stooped to it, but he also to some extent 
trained it. At his concerts thousands heard for the 
first time in their lives, for the small sum of one shil- 








ling, some of the finest overtures of Weber and Men- 
delssohn, and parts of the immortal symphonies of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. But these classical 
pills were so excessively gilded in every programme 
with sensation dance music, that poor M. Jullien to 
this day passes with many as a mere charlatav. In 
justice to him we ought at least to remember that he 
secured for popular hearing almost every great soloist 
of his day, and that such men as Vieuxtemps, Sain- 
ton, and Sivori were to be found amongst the violins 
of his band. This band, with their mises en scéne and 
voluminous impedimenta,were as ubiquitous as a corps 
of Garibaldians in the great days of Garibaldi—they 
overran the kingdom—they were often announced at 
one time for a dozen different concerts in different 
parts of the world—they even went bodily to America, 
and were back again before they began to be missed 
here. M. Jullien had many followers but no rivals. 
After running threugh several large fortunes, and 
making many disastrous speculations, he at last went 
mad, and cut his throat at Paris, m I860, at the age 
of forty-eight. 

“For many years the influence of Mendelssohn, 
which at one time threatened to extinguish even that 
of Spohr or Weber, kept the works of many excel- 
Tent composers in the background. Chopin and Thal- 
berg succeeded in establishing a speciality for the 
piano, and in these last years the merits of Schubert, 
Schumann, and let us hope we may seon be able to 
add Richard Wagner, have been amply acknowl- 
edged . If in this place we do not refer at length to 
the labors of Cipriani Potter, Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
Mr. Moscheles, Sir Michael Costa, Sir Frederick 
Gore Ouseley, Sir J. Benedict, Sir M. Balfe, Mr. 
Henry Leslie, the brothers Macfarren, Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, and a few other important names, it is not 
from any want of respect, but simply from want of 
space. Most of them Englishmen, they have all 
worked for and in England. The immense progress 
of music, owing to the above-mentioned causes, will 
be realized by these two facts—that in London alone 
there exist at the present time no less than 104 well- 
established musical societies, aud 2,150 resident mus- 
ical professors ; and London supports at least eight 
musical journals. The most powerful and accom- 
plished orchestras are those of the Crystal Palace 
(conductor Mr. Manns); the best quartet concerts 
are the Monday Popular, the Musical Union concerts 
at St. James’s Hall, and Mr. Holmes’s Musical Eve- 
nings at St. George’s Hall. For refined choral sing- 
ing there is no choir equal to Mr. H. Leslie’s. 
The Sacred Harmonic under Sir M. Costa and Mr. 
Barnby’s Choir give annual splendid performances 
of the principal oratorios at St. James’s and Exeter 
Hall; and the Albert Hall promises to be a formida- 
ble rival to the Crystal Palace as a new and magnifi- 
cent centre for giant coucerts of all kinds. The late 
Handel Festival has been a great pecuniary aud cho- 
ral success above its predecessors, but the superiority 
of the Albert Hall for the execution of solos was nev- 
er more apparent. We may also well ask why the 
seats in the arena blocks are always the highest in 
price, as they are undoubtedly the worst for hearing. 
Being so much below the level of any part of the or- 
chestra, the sound floats over the listener’s head. The 
Birmingham Festivals and the Cathedral Festivals 
at Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, have done 
an incalculable amount of good to the cause of music 
in the English provinces ; and musical societies 
abound all over the country. England, therefore, at 
this moment is rich in the most splendid raw material 
for a great national organization for the promotion of 
the musical art. There is plenty of private enterprise, 
but there is great want of union, of system, of organ- 
— and we must add of generosity and good- 
will.” 


Gilmore’s Next Strike for Glory. 


(From the Springfield Republican, Aug. 14). 


Mr. Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, having successfully 
launched on the public his book containing the 
autobiographical account of the Boston peace jubilee, 
on Saturday launched himself on the briny deep in 
his Alexandrian search for new worlds to conquer. 
He goes with credentials from President Grant, 
commending him and _ his scheme to our representa- 
tives abroad, and with a serene confidence in his 
ability to impress the potentates of Europe with the 
importance of both. This scheme is for a ‘ World’s 
Peace Jubilee, an International Musical Festival, a 
Union of all Nations in Harmony,” all of which is te 
take place at the Hub of the Universe in June and 
July, 1872, beginning on the anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill and closing on that of the 
Declaration of Independence. Whether the selection 
of these dates will be construed as an insult to Great 
Britain, and cause a discord in the “international 
harmony,” remains to be seen ; but Gilmore flatters 
himself that he can cajole England as well as the 
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other European powers into sending their finest 
musical organizations here at government expense. 
And he promises to bring together a chorus of 20,000 
voices and an orchestra of 2000 instruments, or twice 
as many singers and instrumentalists as participated 
in the first “‘ jubilo.” There will, of course, have to 
be another “coliseum,” in which 100,000 are to be 
provided for. 

The scheme is one of those “ stunning ” ones, 
which start hard, but, when once in motion, roll on 
to success, almost by their own momentum. It is 
well calculated to stir up enthusiasm alike among 
singers and public, and when advertised and pushed 
as Gilmore, with the true Barnum instinct, will 
advertise and push it, it will sweep everything before 
it. Whatever Gilmore’s success in Europe may be, 
there is little donbt that with proper effort he can 
raise his immense musical forces in this country 
alone, although the presence of some of the splendid 
military bands of the old world would of course give 
the jubilee special eclat. 

So the festival is pretty sure to be a tremendous 
popular success ; but Mr. Gilmore must have been 
& poor student of the results of his first attempts to 
suppose that it will be in any adequate sense a 
musical success. While the jubilee of 1869 demons- 
trated that thousands of voices can be trained to sing 
Not too rapid music in unity, it also demonstrated 
that there is a thus-far-and-no-farther point which 
voices, no matter how many, will not pass—a point 
(not so distant, either, as one might suppose) where 
the volume, mighty though it be, sinks into feebleness 
and ineffectiveness. Does any one suppose that a 
united shout from’a hundred voices can be heard 
twice as far as a similar shout from fifty, or the shout 
of twenty thousand twice as far as that of ten thou- 
sand? It has been remarked many times and is 
doubtless true, that the Boston Handel and Haydn 
society is more effective with its 700 voices in the 
Music hall than Gilmore’s 10,000 were in the 
Coliseum ; yet now Gilmore proposes to erect a 
building twice as large as the latter structure, and 
expects voices to penetrate its immense distances. 
He is not such a dullard as not to know, after his 
experience, that it is simply an impossibility to mass 
100,000 persons so that a chorus, of whatever magni- 
tude, will be effectively heard by all or even half of 
them. This is not a matter of theory, merely ; it is 
an inevitable deduction from the experiment of 1869. 
And inasmuch as a smaller chorus in a smaller place 
is unsurpassably more effective as to volume, and, 
further, inasmuch as the larger a chorus is the more 
unwieldy and hard to manage it of necessity 
becomes,—we are forced to the conclusion that if Mr. 
Gilmore wants to foster and enconrage art, he can 
safely adopt humbler and less extravagant and sensa- 
tional means. But such would not glorify Gilmore} 





b.. (From the New York Sun.) 


Mr. P. S. Gilmore, the inventor of Boston Peace 
Jubilees, has acquired, among his other musical ac- 
complishments, none more thoroughly in all respects 
than that of blowing his own trumpet. Whatever 
may be said as to his qualifications as a musical ar- 
tist and manager of concerts, there is no doubt that 
for producing a loud, continuous Jericho blast in his 
own behalf, Mr. Gilmore need apprehend no rival on 
the American continent or elsewhere. The pros- 

tus which the renowned conductor has issued for 

is proposed World’s Peace Jubilee is in itself a won- 
derful work of art." If the Jubilee itself is half as 
sonorous, it cannot fail of success. The document is 
an extended one, and begins by saying that two years 
ago the great volume of song frem the original Peace 
Jubilee held the nation spell-bound{!)by the.sublimity 
of its music, filling every Christian heart with glad 
tidings of great joy; but that the proposed festival is 
to be of double the interest and magnitude. Mr. 
Gilmore speaks of the great war that has just termi- 
nated in Europe, and is evidently of the opinion that 
in the order of bi uman events it occurred principally 
for the purpose of giving him an opportunity to cele- 
brate its close by a jubilee. He accordingly proposes 
to collect a chorus of twenty thousand singers, with 
an orchestra of two thousand instruments gathered 
from all nations ; and very modestly remarks that it 
is necessary that each nation of the earth shall be re- 
presented by a magnificent band in its full national 
costume or uniform, and adds that the nations of the 
earth through their several governments are expected 
to pay all the expenses of these different bands in re- 
turn for the honor of being represented in his big 
show. It is possible, however, that he may be disap- 
pointed in this »egard, and that the kings and potent- 
ates of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the isles of the sea 
may not look upon the affair in quite so favorable a 
light as he does. If they should, however, it will be 


| all the better for him. 


t 
— 


Som the Boston Daily Advertiser and the Chigago Tribune.) 


Chicago believes in Gilmore and the Peace Jubilee. 
That is to say, she has faith in him and it to the 
fullest extent consistent with the maintenance of the 
glory of Chicago. The cardinal points in her belief 
and declaration are that the chief end of man is to 
glorify Chicago and speculate in grain ; that elevators 
are absolutely necessary to the elevation of the stan- 
dard of the human race and mercantile mortals, and 
that railways are the true ways of pleasantness. In 
the proud self-consciousness that thejwhole world (ex- 
cepting St. Louis)coincides in her views in regard to 
her own illustrious individuality, she is willing to re- 
cognize in a pleasant way the efforts of less favored 
cities to obtain an occasional hearing in behalf of 
private projects of business or pleasure, feeling her- 
self assured that in time all such loitering by the way 
will be given over, and the inhabitants of the whole 
world will find their destiny in Chicago. Of the 
“ World’s Peace Jubilee,” the Chicago Tribune dis- 
courses thus :— 

Patrick S. Gilmore has at last published the pros- 
pectus of the World’s Peace Jubilee, which will com- 
mence at Boston, next year, on the 17th of June, the 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, and con- 
clude on the 4th of July, theanniversary of American 
independence. Gilmore, in New England, is known 
as the leader of Gilmore’s Band, and Gilmore’s Band 
is to New England what the American eagle is to the 
country at large. It is a condition of marital pros- 
perity that Gilmore’s Band shall play at the wedding 
of every Boston maiden; and your true New Eng- 
lander would die contented if he could be assured 
that Gilmore’s Band would play at the funeral. 
Outside of New England Gilmore is known as the 
projector of the Peace Jubilee two years ago. That 
jubilee was a colossal affair, as every one knows, but 
the prospectus before us is more colossal even than 
that, It is provokingly silent as to details, but in the 
midst of the glittering generalities with which it 
abounds, we gather that there will be a grand chorus 
of twenty thousand voices, an orchestra of two thou- 
sand instrumentalists, representatives from all govern- 
ments, bands from all nations, a coliseum capable of 
seating a hundred thousand people, decorated within 
with the emblems of peace and harmony, and with- 
out with the flags of all countries ; floating over all 
and above all the broad banner of universal peace. 
Gilmore is already on the broad Atlantic, on the way 
to Europe, to interview Victoria, Wilhelm, the Czar, 
the Sultan, the Pope, the Khedive, the Khan, and the 
head man of France, all of whom he will bring over 
with him as invited guests. He will also, if possible, 
bring the Bal Mabille, Cremorne, the cafés chantans, 
Coleridge’s Damsel with a dulcimer, the harp that 
once thro’ Tara’s halls, the guitar that the Trouba- 
dour touched so gaily, the harp that Uhland’s Minne- 
singer broke, the Nautch girls from Egypt, and the 
dancing Dervishes, to add to this exposition of Uni- 
versal Peace. It is not impossible, indeed, that he 
will extend his colossal idea into zodlogy, and place 
on exhibition in the Boston public gardens, the 
American Eagle, the British Lion, the Gallic Cock, 
the German two-headed Eagle, the Belgian Lion, the 
Russian Monstrocity, the Chinese Dragon, the 
Egyptian Sacred Cat, all in peace with each other— 
a grand happy family, out-Barnuming Barnum. 
This weak, piping time of peace will be immortalized, 
and the shades of Balfe, and Wallace, and Auber, 
and Offenbach and Bellini, and Beethoven, and Bach, 
and Gluck, and Mozart, and Meyerheer, and Men- 
delssohn will hover over the coliseum for three weeks 
in an ecstatic apotheosis. 

We have faith that Patrick S. Gilmore will crown 
his undertakings with success, and that the bloated 
aristocracies and effete monarchies of the Old World 
will at once accept the proposition of the New World, 
and come over here and give the United States the 
benefit of one long, loud and lusty “ barbaric yawp.” 


It then proceeds to give a very entertaining account 
of the attractions of Chicago, the slight spice of sar. 
casm with which it is mingled serving to season the 
dish and give it a relish which will be fully appreci- 
ated. .The article concludes as follows :— 


Chicago should take a direct personal interest in 
this affair. All of these people have heard of Chi- 
cago, and, if they come to this country at all, will do 
so with the primary object of seeing Chicago, visiting 
the tunnels and crib, betting on the White Stockings, 
and investing in Boulevard lots. They will take in 
Boston on the way, but their main object will be to 
see our sights and learn the art of statesmanship and 
parliamentary science from our common council, and, 
with this end in view, we indorse Patrick S. Gil- 
more’s gigantic singing school, and we repeat his 
magnificent invitation : 

“ From both hemispheres and every nation let them 








come—from classic Greece and the Holy Land, from 
Turkey, China and Japan, from the Nile and the 
Ganges, the Alps and the Andes—aye, let not the 
continents alone, but the isles of the sea contribute, 
and with all their varied instraments of music swell 
the glad chorus of universal rejoicing, that shall fill 
not only every heart but the whole world with 
divine harmony. ’ 


Chicago alone is capable of receiving and frater- 
nizing with this crowd. Chicago is cosmopolitan. 
The classic Greeks will find plenty of Greeks here as 
classic as they. The Holy Land will be at home in 
our churches, and Y. M. C. A. and board of trade. 
Turkey will find her own coffee and chiboques here. 
The heathen Chinee can roam our streets without 
fear of injury to his pigtail, and the Children of the 
Sun will find bootblacks who can give them a Ja- 
panese polish. The muddy Nile and _ turbulent 
Ganges will be at home on the banks of the crystal 
Chicago and pellucid Healy Slough, and the Alps 
and the Andes can refresh themselves by way of con- 
trast, snd shout to each other across our magnificent 
er distances ; while the isles of the sea will not 

obliged to give up their favorite menus, but will 
find plenty of people patriotic enough*to devote 
themselves to the gridiron and skillet. 

oe once more in the eloquent words of 

Ss. G.:— 


“Come ye representatives of every court and cabi- 
net of Europe, the New World [i. e. Gilmore] invites 
‘ou to join in the feast she [he ] is preparing; come 
in your ships, not with implements of war to make 
war, but with instruments of harmony to inaugurate 
the new era of perpetual peace among the nations; 
come in the name of the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, and let the voice of all nations go up in mul- 
titudinous chorus for [Gilmore] peace on earth.” 
Come one, come all, and after ps have sung 
your little piece, come to Chicago and see our sights, 
hear Montgomery’s eloquence, drink our beer, and 
buy up the few lots Nilsson has left unpurchased. 
Then you can return to your respective families on 
the Alps, the Andes, the isles of the sea, etc., im- 
pressed with the idea that there is an Arcadia in this 
world, and that it is located in Chicago. We can 
feed you from our “stock-yards, we can water you 
from our lake. We can supply your spiritual wants, 
whatever they are, from our five hundred churches. 
Afier three weeks in the pent up Utica” and narrow 
streets of Boston, we can give you space to breathe. 
And, after being once imbued with our virtue, and 
goodness, snd happiness, and smartuess, you will 
know how it is yourself. | 


Music Abrowd, 


Bonn. The great centennial Beethoven Festival, 
postponed from last year by the war, was to take 
place in this the muster’s birth place on the 20th, 
21st and 22nd of this month. The programme is as 
follows:— On the 20th August, Jfissa solennis ; 
Symphony, No. 5,C minor. On the 2Ist August, 
Overture to Leonore, No. 3; Air from Fidelio; Sin- 
fonia Eroica ; March and Chorus from Die Ruinen 
von Athen; Concerto for Violin; Fantasia for 
Pianoforte, Chorus and Orchestra. On the 22nd 
August, Overture to Coriolan ; “ Elegischer Gesang ” 
for four solo voices; Pianoforte Concerto in E flat 
major; Air: “ Ah, Perfido”’ ; Overture to Egmont ; 
and Ninth Symphony, with final chorus. 

Additional interest will be conferred on this ap- 
proaching Festival by the presence of dlstinguish- 
ed living musicians and composers. Among the 
celebrities who have already accepted the invitations 
sent them by the Committee, are Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, London; M. Niels W. Gade, Copenhagen ; 
MM. Verhulst and Holl, Holland; M. Benoit, Ant- 
werp ; and Mdme. Schumann. 

















CrystaL Patace, Lonpon. Tast Saturday 
week one of those agreeable afternoon entertainments 
was given, which, for want of some more distinctive 
title, are called ‘Opera Concerts.” The artists who 
appeared included Mdlle. Leon-Daval, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister, and the well-known and popular singers, 
Signori Vizzani, Bentham, Mendiorez, Rocca, and 
Foli. The list was headed by Madame Alboni, who, 
although she does not belong to Her Majesty’s Opera, 
has on more than one occasion aeons in conjunc- 
tion with the artists of thatestablishment. The pro- 
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gramme contained one classical piece which could not 
fail to please even those who admire Italian music in 
preference to German, Beethoven’s music to the 
Ruins of Athens formed, in fact, a very attractive as 
well as effective number. The singing of Madame 
Alboni was magnificent. She selected for her first 
song Rossini’s ‘‘O salutaris,” from the Jfesse Solen- 
nelle ; her second was the favorite “Ah quel giorno,” 
embellished with some remarkable jfioriture, whilst 
for a concerted piece she introduced “Bella immago,” 
and, in conjunction with Signor Foli, had to reap- 
pear to acknowledge the enthusiastic applause with 
which it was received. Mdlle. Bauermeister’s sing- 
ing of a valse, entitled “Tutto sorride,” gained for 
her a fair share of applause. Signor Vizzani, in Don- 
izetti’s “Alma soave,” was still more fortunate, and 
was called upon to repeat it. Mdlle. Leon-Daval’s 
rendering of Gounod’s *‘Ave-Maria,” with organ ac- 
companiment by Mr. J. Coward, found numerous 
admirers, as also did Signor Foli‘s singing of “O 
Lieti di,” from L’ Etoile du Nord, and Mr. Bentham’s 
expressive vocalization of Sir Jules Benedict’s ‘‘Eily 
Mavourneen.” ‘The romance from Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, entitled “Alla vita che t’arride,” was finely 
sung by Signor Mendiorez. The overture to Wil- 
liam Teil formed the introductory piece, and the 
march from La Reine de Saba brought the selection 
to a conclusion. Mr. A. Manns conducted. 

The series of concerts which thus terminated was 
in some respects more attractive than its predecessor, 
the experiment having been made of giving classical 
operas as concert music, thus avoiding the usual pot- 
pourri of isolated tanes. Beethoven’s Fidelio, and 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Nozze di Figaro were the 
operas chosen, and, as regards their universal popu- 
larity, well chosen ; but, in our opinion, the reper- 
toire of such recitals should be confined to works in 
which the dramatic interest is not paramount, as it 
undoubtedly is in the greater part of Fidelio, say the 
whole of the prison scene, and in not a small portion 
of both Figaro and Don Giovanni. Works like Mo 
zart’s Idomeneo, Gluck’s Paris and Helen, either of his 
Lfigenies, or any of Handel’s operas, which are in- 
trinsically valuable as works of music, and do not 
imperatively demand representation on the stage to 
bring out all their beauties, would answer the purpose 
better ; but it may be doubted whether they would 
have drawn sufficiently numerous audiences. 


Roya Iratian Opvera. The operas given this 
year, taking them, as well as we can remember, in 
the order of succession, have been Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, the Traviata, Guillaume Tell, the Figlia del 
Reggimento, Faust e Margherita, Don Giovanni, the 
Favorita, the Sonnambula, the Puritani, the Flauto 
Magico, the Barhiere di Siviglia, the Huquenots, Dino- 
rah, Rigoletto, Otello, Fra Diavolo, the Nozze di Figa- 
ro, the Africaine, Martha, the Etoile du Nord, Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Esmeralda, Il Trovatore, Hamlet, 
Le Austuzie Femminili, and two acts of Massaniello— 
25 in all, together with fragments from an opera, the 
Astuzie Femminili of Cimarosa beiug the only instance 
in which the desire to offer a new attraction to the 
public was evinced. La Donna del Lago, La Juive, 
Les Diamans de la Couronne, Le Prophéte, Der Frei- 
schiitz, Le Domino Noir, and Il Matrimonio Segreto, 
with the tempting distribution of the dramatis persone 
laid down in the prospectus, were none of them forth- 
coming. However, we may look forward to these as 
treats in store for the future. 


Some recent letters in the Guardian have brought 
to light a curious piece of apparatus used in village 
psalmody of the olden days. This isa gigantic tin 
singing trumpet, of which several specimens still ex- 
ist. One at East Leake, Notts, was in use within 
the last twenty years for the bass singer to sing 
through. It measures, when drawn out (it has a 
slide like a telescope) 7ft. 6in., with a bell mouth of 
ift. 9in. in diameter. As to one at Thorney, Notts, 
the old clerk’s story was that it was used to call peo- 

le to church before bells were invented! Another at 

3raybrooke, North Hants, is in good condition, with 
a stand about 5ft. high to rest it on. The possessor 
“has heard the voice through it, and it is rendered 
very powerful in singing. They say in the village 
that it was used for leading the singing within mem- 
ory. The effect is rather like that of the Ophecleides 
one hears abroad, and they suit Gregorians capitally.”’ 
It seems quite clear that these instruments were used 
in order to make the most of the voice of the princi- 
pal village vocalist, whether in leading generally by 
singing the melody, or in leading the basses. 


List of Sir Michael Costa’s orchestras at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opera, Drary Lane (1871) :— 


1st Violins—P. Sainton (Principal), Amor, Bu- 
ziau, Desardin, Haag, H. W. Hill, Kettinus, Loades, 





Rendell, Ries, Risegari, Wiener. 2nd Violins.— J. 
Willy (Principal), Clementi, Diehl, Easton, Morley, 
Newsham Nicholson, Snewing, Villin, Wilkins. 
Violoncellos.—Lasserre (Principal), Daubert, Lutgen, 
Petit, Van  Bienne, Vieuxtemps, Woolhouse. 
Double Basses.—A. C. White (Principal), Durier, 
Edgar, Neuwirth, Pratten, Waud, Winterbottom. 
Tenors.—Waefelghen (Principal), Baetens, Bern- 
hardt, Colchester, Mapleson, Reynolds, Schreurs, 
Zerbini. Harp.—Madlle. Jensen. Flutes.—Swend- 
sen, Brossa. Oboes.—Dubrucq, Engel. Clarinets.— 
Lazarus, Snelling. | Bassoons —Watton, Haveron. 
Horns.—Paquis, Handley, Keevil, Waterson. Trum- 
pets.—Reynolds, Newzerling. Trombones.— Webster, 
Tull, Bartlett. Ophicleide.—Phasey. Drums.—J. 
W. Hornton. Side Drum and Triangle.—Owen. 
Bass Drum.—Middleditch. Composer, director of 
the music, and conductor, Sir Michael Costs. 





Leipzig. The projected ‘“ model performances ” 
of Mozart’s operas at Leipzig, which were to have 
been given during the present month, have all ended 
iu smoke. The “stars”? who were to sing in these 
performances, or, at any rate, an inconveniently large 
majority of those stars, instead of coming themselves 
have forwarded medical certificates, to the effect that 
the state of their health imperiously demands their 
abstension from all professional exertion, and their 
immediate presence at some watering-place. 


Vienna. The new season will shortly commence 
at the Royal Operahouse. In the way of novelty the 
management is hesitating between Don Carlos and 
Hamlet. The choice will, most probably, fall on Don 
Carlos, because, in the first place, the Hamlet of M. 
Ambroise Thomas, without Mdlle. Nilsson, is the 
Hamlet of Shakspere without Hamlet ; because, in 
the second, Mdlle. Nilssen is not in Europe; and 
because, in the third, Herr Herbeck would not be 
able to pay her terms if she were. 
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Death of Carl Tausig. 


Carl Tausig, of whom we have all heard so 
much for several years as one of the three or 
four most remarkable of all living virtuoso pia- 
nists—Liszt, and his other two distinguished 
pupils, von Biilow and Rubinstein, being the 
peers with whom he has been usually named— 
died on the 17th of July, of typhus fever, at 
Leipsic, at the early age of 31. Prodigious ex- 
ercise of brain and nerve had worn him toa 
shadow, so they say who have seen him within a 
year. And physically he was small and always 
delicate. Liszt is reported to have said of him; 
“If he lives he will make me forgotten.” His 
main, almost his sole, distinction seems to have 
been in the line of an executive, interpretative 
artist. As a composer so far he had made no 
mark. His intellectual eagerness and enterprise 
in many directions was decided, and he appears 
to have been fond of grappling with the profound- 
est problems, and familiar with the writings of 
deep thinkers. 

A friend has sent us several numbers of the Ber- 
lin National Zeitung, from which we translate a 
few paragraphs, relating to the man and to 
his funeral. 

“ Tausig’s prominent importance as a musician, 
his unexampled genial virtuosity in the faithful re- 
production of masterworks of all times on the piano, 
will undoubtedly receive full appreciation from com- 
petent judges. An enemy to all réclame; incapable 
of making the least concession, to persons or to inte- 
rests, for the sake of his owr profit; an impassioned 
partisan for that much assaulted tendency in art, in 
which he found the fulfilment of his own ideals, 
during his whole career Tausig had his full share of 
mortifying opposition and hard conflict. But the 
self-forgetting devotion to Art, the indefatigable zeal 





with which he never ceased to labor energetically at 
at his own development, won for him more and more 
the entire respect even of his adversaries, while his 
ever more perfected playing finally compelled the 
unanimous admiration even of the most reluc- 
tant. 

“Comparatively few persons knew of Tausig’s 
various, comprehensive knowledge, of his rich cul- 
ture in other fields than music. With a great natural 
gift for mathematics and the natural sciences, he had 
in the latter years of his life resumed his ever favor- 
ite studies, and with a penetrating understanding de- 
voted a great part of his leisure to the works of 
Mayer, of Tyndall, and of Helmholz, whom he admir- 
ed above all; he was a reader of Darwin and of 
Huxley ; while on the other hand he was never weary 
of returning to the greatest of all German thinkers, 
Kant, to whom he had already been brought near 
through Schopenhauer. Among his favorite plans, at 
times, was that of sooner or later devoting himself 
entirely to the sciences. 

“Tn ordinary life Tausig was often shy and retir- 
ing, rather difficult of approach. Only in smaller 
friendly circles could all his devoted amiability unfold 
itself; for those of whom he had once become fond 
he possessed a rare capacity of self sacrifice. He was 
slow to form attachments; but toward those who 
had wor his confidence he was full of the most open, 
naive trustfulness, while the sensitiveness of his char- 
acter and the experience of many a bitter illusion 
could easily render him suspicious toward others. 

“In view of this sad close of a life so short and yet 
so full of significance, we cannot help recalling words 
which were spoken of another who was snatched 
from us at the same age of fruit bearing activity with 
Tausig : 

“« «Whether more would have come of him, had a 
friendly fate from the beginning smoothed the way 
for his exertions, who can say? It was anature that 
needed light and air for its development. In the 
midst of his power and his unfolding he has been 
broken; he had yeta future. And yet to how many 
he had become endeared,—this energetic, highly 
gifted, but at the same time so often sensitive and un- 
decided man!’ ” 

The same journal, (July 20) speaks of the funeral 
honors paid to Tausig : 

‘‘This forenoon, at eleven o’clock, a not large cir- 
cle of mourners assembled at the cemetery of the Jeru- 
salem and Neuen Kirche in the Belle Alliance street, 
to follow the earthly remains of Carl Tausig to their 
last resting place. The coryphieuses of Art were 
wanting, most of them being on their summer vaca- 
tion journeys. It was rather the narrower circle of 
friends and relations, besides a number who appeared 
from general sympathy, that stood around the richly 
decorated coffin. Amid the sounds of the Chorale : 
“ Jesus, meine Zuversicht,” performed by a corps of 
wind instruments, the mournful escort moved toward 
the open grave. Immediately after the coffin fol- 
lowed the nearest relations with the clergyman, as 
well as the bearers of two splendid palms, whose 
stems were wound with laurel, probably the offerings 
of some societies. A great many forget-me-not bou- 
quets and wreaths of roses also had been sent. The 
grave was bordered with blossoms and _ green 
branches. At it stood the Berlin Symphony Orches- 
tra (Kapelle) ready with their instruments to send a 
last musical greeting after the master of tones. The 
preacher Thomas, of the Nicolai Kirche, pronounced 
the memorial discourse at the open grave. The 
clergyman left to other voices the appreciation of the 
artist, who, while yet so young, stood at a lonely 
height of the hitherto unattained among his striving 
fellows. He dwelt npon the universal human lesson 
to be drawn from the completed life-career of the de- 
parted. This life, too, had unfolded itself out of the 
two fundamental conditions of every existence, the 
gifts which God had lent him, and his own voluntary 
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effort. 


Gloomy impressions very early fell upon 
this life, and it was just these that ever prompted him 
auew to bury himself in the consoling realm of tones. 
The sweet enjoyments of family life were denied to 
him; his reverence for God was of that cosmical 
character which satisfies the keen understanding, 
without having penetrated into the deep essence of 
Christ’s doctrine: God is Love. Nevertheless he 
served his God in the full earnestness of his creative 
life and effort, and stood upon that height of moral 
purity and cleanliness, which comprehends as duty, 
what others call the worship of God. He had, like 
all of us, his weaknesses. He frequently met men 
with caution, even with mistrust; so much the more 
devoted and amiable was he in the trusted friendly 
circle. With deep earnestness, not for vain display, 
he buried himself in the philosophy of Kant, especially 
in that sharp logic which distinguished the German 
master above all philosophers, and in his worship of 
the Creator in his own infinite creation. Far from 
him was the pursuit of wealth or purchased approba- 
tion. Modest in self-esteem, he could not satisfy him- 
* but strove continually for higher goals in 
is art. 

“A terrible thunder storm prevented the carrying 
out of the funeral programme. Amid torrents from 
the clouds, the distant roll of thunder, and the roar of 
cannon firing a salute, the grave closed over the mas- 
ter of the peaceful art of music.” 

The Boston Transcript has the following brief 
sketch,of Tausig’s life, translated from Schuberth’s 
Biographical Lexicon : 

Carl Tausig was born Nov. 4, 1841, near Warsaw. He was 
son of Alonzo Tausig, and his pupil till his fourteenth year. 
He finally became a pupil of Liszt; and as regards piano 
technic, was without a rival. He was perhaps the only one 
who played by heart all the works of any value, from Bach to 
Liszt, not excepting the most prominent compositions in the 
chamber music of such as Beethoven, Mozart, Hummell Raff, 
Sch , and Rubenstein. Tausig knew no difficulties on 
the piano, and was at home in all modern and classical com- 
positions; so that he took every composer to his heart; and 
no one better knew how to render them. Liszt’s prophecy, 
“He will sometime make me be forgotten as a piano-player,”’ 
seemed likely to be realized, since Tausig’s wonderful perform- 
ances had already given it probability. 

In 1859 and 1860, he lived in Dresden, and the two follow- 
ing years in Vienna, where he made a great sensation as direc- 
tor, by the style in which he brought ouc the most difficult 
work of Liszt, Wagner, and Berlioz, -In 1865, induced by his 
friend Biilow, he went to Berlin, and was soon appointed Court 
pianist: His institute for piano virtuosos stood unrivalled. 
But as it interfered with his desire for travel, he gave it up in 
the fall of 1870. It remains to be seen whether he will take 
rank as a composer, as no great works of his have as yet ap- 
peared. It is known, however, that he has left a large quan- 
tity of manuscripts, among which are mentioned a piano forte 
concerto, an orchestral arrangement of Schumann’s Opus 109 
and some Elaborati of Classical Etudes for Technic, and 
Discipline of Hand. Among his published works are the ‘‘Soi- 
rées de Vienne,” ‘‘Caprices on Themes from Straus*,”” three 
numbers and a few Transcriptions. He has often been press- 
ed by the publish for ipt, but hasalways coolly re- 
plied, “I as yet publish nothing.”” 

Tausig’s im puted habit of changing standard works, such 
as the E-minor Concerto of Chopin, and others no less endear- 
ed to the lovers of classical music, apparently to display his 
enormous powers of execution, deserves rebuke. It is like 
the elocutionist, who, for purposes of mere show, would at- 
tempt to remould the immortal thoughts of Shakespeare or 
Milton. 


The Musical Department of the Boston 
Public Library. 

Probably most of our citizens are not aware that 
this admirable institution includes in its large and 
generous plan a representation of the history of 
music, so far as possible, by the collection of musical 
scores and all the important literature of the art. The 
following statement of the strength and the deficien- 
cies of this department of the Library has 0 con- 
tributed by Mr. John K. Paine, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to the last Quarterly Bulletin. 

“The Library received, in 1858, as a part of the gift of Mr. 
Bates, a collection of about 500 works relating to the history, 
science and art of music, which was procured through the in- 
telligent and zealous intervention of Mr. A. W. Thayer, the 
distinguished musical writer. The basis of the collection was 
the library of the late M. de Kondelka, of which it was well 
Said, that ‘any one knowing the extreme rarity of books of 
music particularly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
will be surprised at the richness of the collection.’ To the 
Koudelka Library, Mr. Thayer addcd more than one hundred 
volumes. The theoretical writings of Aaron ,Artusi, Bonon- 

















cini, Bontempi, Coclius, Doni, Gafori, Galilei, Glareanus, Hey - 
den, Kircher, Ornithoparchus, Pretorius, Zarlino, and other 
learned medizeval authorities are embraced in this collection. 
It has, besides these, many works of noted excellence by later 
writers in musical science, history and biography; namely, 
Albrechtsberger, Adlung, C. P. E. Bach, Burney, Fux, Ger- 
ber, Gerbert, Forkel, Jones, J. A. Hiller, Hawkins, Laborde, 
J, G. L. Mozart, North, Quanz, Martini, Rousseau, Scheibe, 
Schubart, Tartini, Ambros Belie rmann, Brendel, Coussemeker, 
Chrysander, Dehn, Drieberg, Fétis, Hauptmann, Hand, Helm- 
holtz, Jahn, Kiesewetter, Lobe, Marx, Riehl, Rochlitz, Reiss- 
mann, Schumann, Winterfeld, Wagner, and others. Mention 
should also be made of twenty-eight quarto volumes of manu- 
ecript music selected and copied by Prof. 8. W. Dehn, late 
custos of the musical collection of the Royal Library, at Ber- 
lin. This selection was made from the best published and 
unpublished musical compositions of the sixteenth, reven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, including the works of Ane- 
rio, Caldara, Cherubini, Clari, Colonna, Gabrielli, Hasse, Ham- 
merchmidt, Lasso, Leo, Lotti, Jomelli, Marce'l , Palestrina, 
Scarlatti. Porta, Pergolese, Schiitz, and other masters. Dur- 
ing the last twelve years, books have constantly been added to 
the collection, and it is now comparatively rich in works re- 
lating to the history, biography,, theory, and criticism of 
music. 

The collection, however, is almost wholly deficient in the 
following branches. 

1. The works of the English madrigaliste of the sixteenth 
century,—Tallis, Byrd, Dowland. Bull, Bennet, and others, 

2. The German sacred music of the sixtsenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries 

8. The operas of the Neapolitan, French, German, and Eng- 
lish masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Tt is also desirable that the Library should possess,— 

The complete works of the so called classical masters, Han- 
del, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

2. The principal vocal and instrumental compositions of the 
later German school of Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann 
and othets 

8. The most noted operas of the German, Italiin, and 
French composers of the nineteenth century. 

These important additions would place the Musical Depart- 
ment of the Library in advance of any other collection in the 
United States. 

No more practical step could be taken towards the advance- 
ment of musical krowledge and taste among us, than the for- 
mation of such a museum of musical art. With the scores of 
all great masters, of every epoch and school, at hand, it would 
be comparatively easy to bring their works to publication and 

rformance, and many treasures, now wholly neglected by 
the Public, in this couutry, wouid ultimately find sapprecia- 
tion and use, and thus lead to a more enlightened and catho- 
lic taste. 

It is to be hoped that friends of the Library will assist in 
making this department complete. 





ties ” 66 29 . ; \ 
a Light” and “Heavy” Music. \ 

“Too much heavy music.” “Too little variety.” 
“Selections not popular enough.” 

This is the usual talk after an unsuccessful con- 
cert; and even the givers of successful concerts are 
sometimes frightened and ‘“demoralized”’ just at the 
height of their success, by sceptical complaints and 
croakings about their music being too good for the 
many, and above the comprehension of some flirting 
youths and misses in the audience, whom it would 
seem of more importance to conciliate than all the 
rest. But let us see. 

Is heavy music identical always with the highest 
kind of music? Cannot a composition be as super- 
ficial and fall of clap-trap as you please, and in the 
popular form of polka, potpourri, French overture, 
or what not, and still be heavy, dull and unenjoya- 
ble? Do you mean to say that a greater sense of 
heaviness does not oppress one after sitting through 
a miscellaneous hodge-podge of virtuoso solos, vari- 
ations, waltzes, operatic arrangements laden with 
stunning brass, &c., &c,, with all the senseless encores 
thereunto pertaining, than after hearing a good sym- 
phony, which, if it somewhat tax the intellectual at- 
tention, yield for that reason more excitement and re- 
freshments, instead of the listless passivity with which 
you endure the former? Considering how many times, 
for vears past, the music-loving part of our society 
have heard the symphonies of Beethoven, is it too 
much to say that most of them do really find the 
“Pastoral Symphony” refreshing after a melange of 
Verdi, Gungl, Donizetti, Flotow, Jullien, &c., served 
up in the most fantastical shapes ? 

Again, what if an audience do not perfectly com- 
prehend the symphonies of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn! Is perfect comprehension by any 
means indispensable to great and profitable enjoy- 
ment of them? We know many cases of persons 
merely having a general susceptibility to the beauti- 





fal, the elevating and 





the spiritual, who know 
not perhaps the first A B C of musical seience, who 
yet are among the most deeply interested, the most 
enthusiastic and devout listeners to these great works. 
Must one understand the wonderful art with which 
the four-themed fugue finale of the “Jupiter” is work- 
ed up, before he can feel and be uplifted by its beauty 
and its grandeur? Then should we all be writers of 
symphonies, rather than listeners. As well say, go 
not to the pictare galleries to admire the works of 
Raphael and Reubens, until you are able to tell how 
they were painted. Kuowledge of course enhances 
the enjoyment, provided there be inspiration enough 
in the composition to keep it from being hacknied 
before you have half analyzed it. But the beauty, 
the effect, may be, and should be simple, though the 
art concealed in that effect be infinitely complex. Is 
it not so in every beautiful product of Nature ? 

It is true that most persons do not listen to a com- 
position on account of the science and learning dis- 
played in it. But itis not true, therefore, that they 
listen merely for the charm of the melody. Divest 
the melody of all the wonderful complexity of har- 
mony, and counterpoint, and instrumentation, into 
which it is inwoven, and see if the charm remain. 
This complexity none but the tanght musician me- 
chanically understands; but the suceptible, poetic 
soul can feel the beauty, can experience the spiritual 
effect, can recognize the end of which all this art is 
but the means, semetimes with a livelier zest than the 
technical musician himself. And therein musicians 
very often miss it in supposing that the public can- 
not appreciate their best music, because it cannot ap- 
prehend it technically, as they themselves do. Do 
painters paint only for painters, or doctors preach 
only to doctors, or musicians make music only for 
musicians ? 

But you say no andience is “ equal ” to a whole 
symphony a week. Then what in the world are we 
equal to? Or when shall we ever be equal to so 
much, if thrty | ars or more of pretty frequent ex- 
posure to nearly all the symphonies of Beethoven, 
have not vet brought a Boston public any nearer to 
the point ? Not equal to listening half an hour in a 
whole week to a fine work, with which we have 
grown somewhat familiar, and which, by the univer- 
sal testimony ofall musical persons, only grows more 
— by repetition ! 

s to the policy of beginning with light music and 
elevating our audiences gradually to the power of 
appreciating better, we would suggest two things. 
1. This is just what we have been doing now for 
forty years; and now that we can at last congratu- 
late ourselves that we have nearly reached the point 
(as seen by the attendance upon classical concerts,) 
must we go down into the lowest forms and begin 
the long, slow schooling over again! There will al- 
ways be the same necessity, if we admit it to exist 
now. 2. But is it so clear that the hearing of light 
music prepares one for the understanding of higher 
music ? We believe this notion is a fatal mistake. 
How many waltzes, polkas, “ American Quadrilles,” 
variation pieces, and brass band arrangements must 
one hear, to lift him to the level of enjoying Beetho- 
ven ? How long must the musieal stomach fortify 
itself upon candy and whip syllabubs and spices, be- 
fore it shall have strength enough to like and to di- 
gest Beethoven ? How long a course of sentimental, 
blood and thunder novels, of clap-trap melodramas, 
and of popular weeklies with pictorial fronts bristling 
with American patriotism, does it take to nurse up a 
true appetite for Chaucer, Shakspeare and Milton ? 
No, this is not the way. This will but make sickly 
babies of us all,—that is to say, of all who have not 
already had the good fortune of a better sort of 
training. 

It is true that each year’s audiences are swelled by 
new recruits, by the incoming of a new generation of 
listeners. All the more therefore should we see to it 
that the taste of the young should have a chance to 
form itself from the outset upon the best models, 
Not that we should deny them the mere amusement 
of light, gay, brilliant music; but at the same time 
we should take them up with us, as far as possible, 
at that point of culture, which we ourselves through 
greater disadvantages have painfully and slowly 
reached. It isa fatal policy to set the standard of 
our concerts mainly to the level of the lowest compre- 
hension, to make the programme for the idlest and 
and the youngest portion of the crowd. So surely as 
we do that, will the real music-lovers, and all ear- 
nest persons, seeking higher culture, cease to go at 
all, and then the need for a good orchestra will die 
out; all artists who have self respect, will one by one 
forsake a sphere where there is no call made upon 
their best powers, and the concert-room will sink to 
an arena of mere physical amusement, where the vio- 
lin may as well give way at once to the old country 
fiddle, and all idea of music as an Art be set 


at rest et 
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New York. The musical prospects for the 
coming season are summed up in the Sunday Herald ; 
among them these: 


The New York musical and dramatic season is 
pretty well mapped out. One of the most important 
events will be the advent of M’lle Nilsson in opera. 
M’lle Nilsson will be supported in a style fully 
worthy of her vast reputation. Her manager has 
been successful in securing as tenor M. Capoul, a 
singer for whom Auber and Offenbach have written 
several of their best operas of recent date. Capoul 
kas been singing in London, at the Drury Lane, this 
season, for tle first time in Italian opera, and he has 
suddenly won a position as the leading tenor of the 
day. Heis a Frenchman and a blonde—quite dif- 
ferent in appearance from the aver run of stage 
heroes, who are invariably given over to black hair 
and fierce moustaches. Capoul wears a slight blonde 
beard, has curly hair and is generally considered very 
handsome. It has been decided to open the season 
October 23, with Verdi’a “ Traviata,” in which Nils- 
son and Capoul will both appear. This work will 
be followed by the “ Mignon ” of Ambroise Thomas, 
in both of which Nilsson has made very great suc- 
cesses. There has, also, been secured the music of 
Flotow’s new opera “ L’Ombre,” a work for four 
voices, without chorus. As far as is known now the 
troupe consists of the following artists: M’lle Christ- 
ine Nilsson and Mme.Monbelli, prime donne soprani ; 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, prima donna contralto ; 
Capoal, Brignoli, Lyall, tenore di grazia, and Jamet, 
baritone. A tenor di forza, that rara avis of the 
present day, and a second baritone are now required. 
Thirty-six good singers have been selected in New 
York for the chorus and the rest come from Europe. 
There will be eighty in the orchestra at the concerts 
which precede the season of opera and fifty on opera 
nights. A number of the best orchestral soloists from 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and Paris have been 
engaged. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa has already arrived in the 
Scotia. The arrangements for her coming season of 
English opera in America are completed. She will 
open at the Academy of Music on the 2nd of October, 
with a troupe undoubtedly better than any which 
has hitherto given English opera in the United 
States. Of course she herself will be the primary 
attraction, but Mme Vanzini (Mrs. Jenny Van 
Zandt) will also share public attention with her. 
Clara Dora is also in the Parepa tronpe. Despite 
her forlorn aristocratic name she is an English girl— 
a daughter of Mr. Barnett, the composer, and grand- 
daughter of Robert Lindley, the once famous violon- 
cellist. She is a florid singer, and has been success- 
ful (in Italy) in “ Lucia,” ‘ Sonnambula,” * Maria 
Padilla,” “ Maria di Rohan” and other operas. It 
is understood that she will make her American de 
but in the “ Bohemian Girl.” The troupe will also 
include Tom Karl, a new tenor; Mr. Ellis, a new 
basso profando; Mr. and Mrs, Seguin, Castle, 
Campbell, Gustavus Hall and other well-known 
singers ; in fact it will be a double company through- 
out, and will be capable of giving opera both in Eng- 
lish and Italian. This troupe will open in Boston 
January 8, 1872, for three weeks. 

The Vienna Lady Orchestra, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Fred. Rullman, will appear, for the first 
time in America, at Steinway Hall, on Monday, 
September 11. Mr. Rullman is now in Europe com- 
pleting arrangements for the season. ‘The orchestra 
will consist of twenty-six young ladies, under the 
leadership of Mile. Josephine Weinlich. We may 
state here, en passant, that these young ladies are all 
under twenty-one years of age and all of them hand- 
some to an eminent degree. Their playing is praised 
by the unanimous voice of the German and Austrian 
press, and their reportoire is very extensive. 

Theodore Thomas has reorganized and enlarged 
his orchestra. The proportions of the orchestra are 
as follows : Sixteen violins, led [by Bernhard Liste- 
mann; five violas, four violoncellos, four double 
basses, one harp, one piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, 
one corno anglais, two clarionets, two bassoons, four 
French horns, two trumpets, three trombones, one 
tuba, kettle drums, side drams, bass drum, ete. In 
addition to the orchestra several celebrated soloists 
have been engaged and negotiations are pending for 
others. Mlle. Marie Krebs will exclusively perform 
at these concerts during the fall and winter season. 


Wagner has addressed the following circular to the 
“ friends of his art’ with respect to the performance 
of his “ Ring der Nibelungen ” at Bayrenth :— 

“The festival stage-play, “Der Ring der Nibe- 
fungen,” shall be completely performed, under my 
especial direction, on three principal evenings, imme- 
diately sweceediug each other, and on a preliminary 





evening, and similarly repeated twice in the two next 
weeks. Bayreuth is selected as the place of perform- 
ance, and one of the summer months of 1873 as the 
time. A special theatre will be erected for the pur- 
pose. The internal arrangements of this theatre will 
be perfectly adapted to my peculiar aims, while its 
external ornamentation and solidity will correspond 
with the means placed at my disposal. For the erec- 
tion, as well as for the scenic arrangements of the 
theatre to suit the especial purpose of the performance 
of my festival stage-play, I devote the time from the 
autumn of this year, 1871, to the spring of 1873. 
The singers and musicians, who shall have heen se- 
lected by me during the interval, as the best, will 
then assemble in Bayreuth, for the purpose of exer- 
cising themselves in the parts of the festival play. 
Fifteen hundred convenient seats shall be placed at 
the disposal of the promoters of my undertaking, 
who, by means of an association of friends, in whose 
hands I place the sole management of this branch of 
the measures to be taken, shall have collected money 
enough for carrying out my plan. These well-wishers 
will receive the name and the rights of patrons of the 
festival stage-play at Bayreuth, while the carrying 
out of the enterprise itself will be left exclusively to 
my knowledge and my exertions.. The real estate 
accruing from this common enterprise shall be con- 
sidered placed at my disposal, and subject to such 
future arrangements as I shall cousider most appro- 
priately serviceable to the sense and the ideal 
character of the undertaking. The details of realiza- 
tion connected with the work of procuring the neces- 
sary pecuniary means I leave entirely to those near 
friends, who will consent to take that trouble on them- 
selves, and whose exertions I thankfully greet both 
as a satisfactory proof of their active zeal in the cause 
of German art, and of the univeral confidence reposed 
in myself. 

“12th May, 1871. 


The total cost of the production of the piece is cal- 
culated at 300,000 thalers. A single seat for all the 
performances will cost 300 thalers. 


RicHarD WAGNER.” 


After a performance of ‘‘ Le Domino Noir ”’ at the 
Opera Comique, Paris, an ode in praise of Auber was 
read by one of the singers: during the delivery of 
this, the band played softly themes of the various 
operas of the deceased maestro. The French report 
ers state that a great emotion was produced, and 
describe the effect of this odd combination as grand 
and impressive. 


M. Carl Wilhelm, the composer of the famous 
“ Watch on the Rhine,”’ has received a most flattering 
letter from Prince Bismark. Recognizing the im- 
portant part this song has played in binding the Ger- 
mans together, the Prince, as chancellor of the new 
empire, has sent the composer a present of a thousand 
thalers ; and adds that he hopes to be able to allot 
him annually a similar sum of money. 


La Liberté states that a musical composer who 
lived at St. Cloud was suddenly compelled to aban- 
don his house on account of an unexpected attack, 
leaving behind him an unfinished score of a grand 
opera in which he was engaged. On the conclusion 
of peace he returned to his domicile, but it was utterly 
destroyed. A placard attached toa portion of the 
ruins informed him that his score was safe, and di- 
rected him where to find it. On opening the work 
he was astonished to find it completed, and on the 
last page were these words, in German :—‘“ My dear 
colleagne, pray accept my assistance; if my music 
should chance to please you, here is my address. 
Place Goethe 104, Francfort-sur-le-Main. Kanner- 
react Bandmaster of the 22nd Regiment of the 

ine.’ 





The directors of the Philharmonic Society in the 
presentation of the gold medal struck in commemo 
ration of the Beethoven Centenary, have wisely 
resolved to honor the representatives of each branch 
of the art, composers, conductors, vocalists and 
instrumentalists. The recipients of this distinction 
are confined to those artistes who have rendered 
service to the society, including Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Sir W. S. 
Bennett, Mr, Cusius and Mr. Santley. The foreigners 
to whom the medal is to be presented are Madlle. 
Linzbauer, Mdlle. Nilsson, Mdlle. Titiens, Herr 
Joachim, and M. Gounod. Casts of the bust of the 
great composnr, presented to the society by Malle. 
Linzhauer, are to be supplied to the University of 
Cambridge, the Royal Society of Musicians, the 
Royal Academy of Music, the Crystal Palace, and 
Messrs. John Broadwood and Sons. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Deserted. 3. Eb toc. D. C. Addison. 
Expressive, and good for Alto voice. 
The Irishman’s Wooing. Song and Choras. 3. 
Dé to d. W. A. Smith. 
‘“Will you give a kiss now my Rosebud ?” 
Not a comic song, as one might guess by the title, 
but a sweet Irish ballad with a fine melody. 
Think to-day, and Speak to-morrow. 3. Eb to 
e. E. S. Hime. 
Good harmony and wholesome moral. 
There’s One that I love dearly. (Swiss People’s 
Song.) 4. Ctog. Quartett. iicken. 
In the first part this seems to be a German Four- 
part Song, with the usual fine elaboration of har- 
mony; but, on the last page, it suddenly changes to 
the cry of the Swiss mountaineer. The change and 
combination are very attractive. 


The Scout. A Trooper’s Ditty. 38. C toe. 
Campana. 


30 


30 


50 
“Come boor, your ‘petit bleue’ 
I war not, friend, with you, 
Twas for this can a bold Uhlan 
His bridle drew.’’ 
A hearty Uhlan cong, with a dash of sentiment in 
it. One (choice) note runs to g for the benefit of a 
tenor, if he sings the song. 
Nell the Village Pride. Song and Chorus. 3. 
A to f. G. F. Morris. 
Lithograph title. Popular ballad and pretty melody. 
The Buccaneer. 3. F tof. Berthold Tours. 
A very gay and festive Buccaneer. A bright, merry 
gea-song. 
Ten Vocal Duets. Franz Abt. each 30 
No.1. Greetings. (Griisse.) 3. Bb tog. 
**When I watch the star’s bright ray, 
Soft and low they seem to say, 
Greetings fond they would convey.” 
Beautiful ‘‘greetings.” 
No. 2. Gladness. (Frohsinn.) .3. G tog. ~ 
As ‘‘glad”’ as it can be. 
No. 3. The Return of Spring. 
Wiederkehr.) Duet. 38. Ctog. 
A very Gem and Dew-drop, and Bird-carol of a 
sweet little Spring Duet. 
‘Soft it whispers where the Tulips blow, 
Gently murmurs where the Daisies grow.” 
The whole set are well worth possessing. 


40 


35 


(Frithlings 


Instrumental. 


Fata Morgana. Polka Maz. 3. Bb. Strauss. 35 
Has a little of the “mysterious” in its ch ter, 
and is, with this exception, in the usue! Strauss-like 





vein. 

Joys of Youth. Three Easy Pieces for Little 
Hands. L. Streabbog. each 25 
No.1. Marche Triumphale. 2. C. 


No. 2. Tarantelle Mignonne. 3. C minor. 
No. 3. Pas Redouble. 2. G. 
“Little Hands” in plenty will clap in applause of 
Herr g, who ds to a remarkable de- 
gree in combining beauty with simplicity. 
The Tarantelle is a good exercise of velocity. 
Golden Echoes. E. Mack. each 30 
No. 7. Come back to Erin. 2. F. 
No. 8. Take back the Heart. 2. D. 


No. 9. a cannot Sing the Old Songs. Galop. 
2 le 


ae hh 





No. 10. Les Roses. Grand Waltz. 3. C. 
No. 11. Castles inthe Air. Galop. 2. C. 
Well-knewn airs prettily and simply arranged for 
learners. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 

Music By Mar —Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (¢out 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the conveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates. 





























